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First  Of  Two  Depots 

RED  CROSS  BUILDING  OPENS  IN  CALGARY 

New  Sub-Depot  Provides  Blood  Plasma  Service 
To  Albertans  In  The  Area  South  Of  Red  Deer 


The  first  of  two  sub-depots  being  constructed  by  the  Alberta 
Government  for  use  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  opened  officially 
Oct.  19  at  Calgary.  This  modern  structure  provides  laboratories 
for  testing  blood;  storage  space  for  supplies  of  plasma  for  use  in 
southern  Alberta;  and  contains  the  offices  of  the  Blood  Transfusion 
Service. 

Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $163,900,  the  new  building  is  located 
at  710  14th  Avenue  West,  in  Calgary.  Another  similar  depot  is 
under  way  in  Edmonton  to  serve  the  northern  half  of  the  Province. 

The  main  floor  of  the  new  depot  houses  the  offices,  labs  and 
sterilizing  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor  contains  the  main  labora- 
tories for  testing  blood  and  checking  the  RH  factor  of  expectant 
mothers,  refrigerated  storage  space  for  plasma,  and  a  distribution 
centre  for  preparing  blood  for  shipment. 

The  keys  to  the  new  building  were  presented  to  Vernon  Hale, 
National  Chairman  of  the  Blood  Donor  Committee,  by  Arthur 
Arnold,  newly  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works.  In 
accepting  the  building,  Mr.  Hale  stated:  "This  is  one  of  the  finest 
blood  transfusion  depots  I  have  ever  seen  in  Canada." 

The  building  was  officially  opened  by  Dr.  A.  Somerville, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  with  Rev.  Canon  E.  H.  Maddocks 
offering  the  dedication.  Following  the  ceremonies,  the  Red  Cross 
flag  was  raised  over  the  building  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  O'Keefe,  Chairman 
of  the  Calgary  Branch  of  the  Blood  Donor  Committee. 


The  two  sub-depots  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  are  being  con- 
structed by  the  Alberta  Government  under  an  agreement  that 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  use  them  to  provide  free  blood 
plasma  for  Albertans.  The  Calgary  sub-depot  will  supply  plasma 
to  an  area  from  south  of  Red  Deer  to  the  United  States  boundary, 
while  the  Edmonton  depot,  when  opened,  will  supply  blood  to 
the  area  north  of  Red  Deer.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Calgary 
depot,  all  work  in  that  city  was  done  in  temporary  army  huts  at 
Red  Cross  House^ 

The  Red  Cross  Blood  Transfusion  Service  started  in  southern 
Alberta  in  the  autumn  of  1947  and  since  that  time  has  collected 
a  total  of  101,141  bottles  of  blood.  In  distributing  the  blood  and 
plasma  to  southern  Alberta,  the  Red  Cross  estimates  it  has  saved 
residents  approximately  $237,790. 

In  the  distribution  service,  40,053  patients  received  62,403 
bottles  of  blood,  while  2,475  patients  received  4,317  units  of 
plasma.  In  addition,  the  society  made  RH  typing  investigations 
on  47,558  expectant  mothers  and  held  a  total  of  773  clinics 
throughout  southern  Alberta. 

The  services  of  the  Red  Cross  have  expanded  greatly  since 
1947  until  a  new  building  was  considered  to  be  a  necessity.  With 
modern  quarters  now  provided  by  the  Alberta  Government  and 
technical  equipment  installed  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  in- 
creasing need  for  blood  can  be  efficiently  handled  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province  from  the  sub-depot.  • 


Alberta    Government   Photos — Marsden 


The  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  was  raised  over  the  new  sub-depot  at  Calgary  by  Mrs.  T.  L,  O'Keefe.  Chairman  of  the  Calgary  Branch  of  the  Blood  Donor 
Committee,  during  the  official  opening  ceremonies.  In  the  centre  photo,  Arthur  Arnold  (centre).  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works,  presents  the  key  of  building 
to  Vernon  Hale,  National  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Committee,  while  Dr.  A.  Somerville  (right).  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  looks  on.  At  the  Tight 
is  a  section  of  the  testing  laboratory  in  the  new  sub-depot.  Miss  Betty  Johnston  takes  samples  of  blood  for  a  cross  match  test.  The  new  sub-depot  is  legated 
at  710  -  14th  Avenue  West,  which  is  directly  south  of  Red  Cross  House. 
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This  high-level  steel  railway  bridge  on  the  outskirts  of  Lethbridge  is  the 
highest  and  longest  bridge  of  its  type  in  the  world.  Part  of  the  Lethbridge, 
Fort  Macleod  and  Crowsnest  Pass  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
bridge  is  a  mile  and  47  feet  long  and  307  feet  high.  The  first  train  passed 
over  it  on  Oct.  23,  1909. 


Winter  Rabies  Campaign 
Stresses  Coyote  Control 

Emphasis  in  the  campaign  against  rabies  has  shitted  from 
the  wilderness  areas  of  the  Province  to  the  more  settled  areas. 
The  shift  comes  as  the  coyote  population  moves  out  of  the  forests 
in  search  of  food. 

A  definite  decrease  in  the  population  of  rabbits  has  been 
observed.  Rabbits  now  are  scarce  in  Alberta  forests.  The  coyotes, 
searching  for  a  new  source  of  food,  have  moved  nearer  to  settled 
areas  and  are  raiding  farmyards  and  sheep  herds.  The  fox 
population,  also  at  its  peak  last  year,  has  shown  a  similar  drop. 

The  Central  Rabies  Control  Commitee  is  concentrating  on  the 
Peace  River  district,  and  in  the  area  north  and  west  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  and  Highway  No.  2  to  the  edge  of  the  settle- 
ments in  its  anti-coyote  campaign.  This  is  the  main  farming 
district  in  a  forested  area  where  coyotes  could  be  dangerous. 

Although  there  has  not  been  a  positive  case  of  rabies  in 
Alberta  since  July,  the  danger  is  not  over.  The  double  trapline 
at  the  edge  of  the  settlements  established  last  year  is  being 
continued  until  March  31,  1954,  with  a  few  reductions  in  staff 
being  made  where  the  sharp  decline  in  wildlife  population  has 
been  observed. 

The  revaccination  of  dogs  north  of  the  55th  parallel  (taking 
in  the  Peace  River  district)  started  last  month  with  the  Federal 
Government  handling  the  vaccination  and  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment organizing  the  farmers  and  dog  owners  in  the  districts. 
Forestry  officers  have  been  ordered  to  kill  any  suspicious  animals 
and  send  the  heads  to  the  Alberta  Veterinary  Laboratory, 
Edmonton,  for  processing  and  forwarding  to  the  Federal 
Veterinary  Research  Laboratory,  Lethbridge,  for  examination.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  the  staff  of  15 
pest  control  officers  will  be  maintained  in  the  Improvement  Dis- 
tricts to  distribute  cyanide  guns  and  poison  pellets.  In  the  Muni- 
cipal Districts,  which  have  their  own  pest  control  officers,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  supply  cyanide  guns 
and  poison  pellet  material. 

The  optimistic  note  in  the  fight  against  rabies  is  that  few 
positive  cases  were  discovered  during  the  summer  months.  At 
that  time  of  the  year,  stock  is  often  allowed  to  wander  loose 
and  would  be  very  susceptible  to  attack  by  rabid  animals.  Also, 
no  migration  of  wild  life,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  fox  population 
last  fall,  has  been  observed  this  season.  The  Rabies  Control  Com- 
mittee, however,  is  cautious  in  deciding  that  the  danger  is  over. 
In  other  countries  where  wildlife  has  been  infected  the  disease 
never  has  been  eradicated  completely.  • 


Teachers  Spend  Summer  Months 
Marking  Grade  Nine  Papers 

When  12,000  grade  nine  students  in  Alberta  sit  down  each 
June  to  write  their  high  school  entrance  examinations,  they  are 
confronted  by  papers  that  represent  close  to  10  months'  careful 
study  and  preparation  by  the  Examinations  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  While  these  students  anxiously  await  the 
outcome  of  their  efforts,  the  Department  steps  up  activity  with 
supervisors,  markers,  checkers,  stenographers  and  clerks  working 
at  full  capacity  to  issue  results  by  August  10  at  the  latest. 

Today,  the  Examinations  Branch  tests  2,000  more  students  in 
grade  nine  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  Approximately  120  teachers 
are  placed  on  temporary  staff  each  summer  to  mark  grade  nine 
papers,  and  about  120  extra  clerks  and  stenographers  are  required 
to  type  diplomas,  envelopes,  reports  and  other  necessary  data. 
Close  to  40,000  exam  papers  are  marked  each  year  by  means  of 
an  automatic  machine. 

The  work  on  examinations  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the 
papers  from  schools  throughout  the  Province.  With  each  student's 
exam  papers  is  a  card,  partially  filled  out  by  the  teacher  or 
principal  of  the  school,  which  contains  much  useful  information 
such  as  the  pupil's  average  marks  for  the  year,  his  standing  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  the  teacher's  opinion 
regarding  the  possibility  of  his  passing.  These  cards  are  numbered 
and  corresponding  numbers  are  stamped  on  the  exam  papers  to 
keep  the  writer's  identity  unknown.  The  papers  are  then  distri- 
buted for  marking,  according  to  subject. 

There  is  no  pre-determined  pass  mark  in  any  subject.  Not  until 
the  marks  for  all  papers  are  known,  is  it  possible  to  decide  what 
the  pass  mark  is  to  be.  The  final  grading  a  student  makes  depends 
on  his  aggregate  score  and  the  number  of  papers  he  passes. 

Finally,  the  results  are  checked  and  typed  on  diplomas  and 
sent  out  to  eagerly  waiting  students  who  are  hoping  to  be  high 
school  freshmen  in  the  fall.  Reports  on  each  student  go  out  to  the 
school  principal  as  well,  and  organizations  who  award  scholar- 
ships are  given  information  regarding  students  with  the  highest 
marks. 

Of  the  12,000  grade  nine  students  who  write  high  school 
entrance  examinations  every  year,  approximately  10  percent  fail, 
85  percent  pass  and  five  percent  receive  honors  diplomas.  These 
gradings  are  a  new  feature,  introduced  just  a  year  ago  to  replace 
the  former  gradings  of  H,  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Individual  gradings 
for  each  subject  are  now  typed  on  the  back  of  the  student's 
diploma. 

Grade  nine  examinations  are  prepared  and  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  High  School  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Constituting  the  Board  are 
such  representatives  as  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Director  and  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum,  a  school  superin- 
tendent and  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  This  Board 
determines  the  requirements  for  high  school  entrance,  the  length 
of  the  exams,  pass  marks,  and  the  nature  of  the  examination 
papers.  They  select  the  examiners  who  set  the  exam  papers,  make 
any  necessary  revisions,  and  finally,  supervise  the  marking  of 
papers  each  summer. 

The  Special  Cases  Committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the  High 
School  Entrance  Examinations  Board,  deals  with  unusual  and 
borderline  cases.  Every  summer,  several  hundred  grade  nine 
students  in  the  Province  are  unable  to  write  some  or  all  of  the 
high  school  entrance  examinations,  because  of  illness,  epidemics, 
accidents  or  other  disasters.  Rather  than  hold  these  students  back 
a  year  unnecessarily,  the  Special  Cases  Committee  gives  them 
careful  consideration.  Depending  on  a  student's  year-round  work 
and  his  standing  in  comparison  with  his  classmates,  he  is  given 
a  pass  or  failure.  The  Special  Cases  Committee  deals  with  border- 
line cases  in  the  same  manner.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Potato  Ring  Rot 
Shows  Decline 

The  greatest  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  potato  ring  rot  in 
Alberta  this  year  has  been 
shown  by  the  Edmonton  district, 
where  only  nine  fields  showed 
any  trace  of  the  disease. 

The  1953  ring  rot  survey, 
conducted  during  September  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
revealed  that  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  potato 
disease  this  year.  Although  the 
incidence  has  varied  from  year 
to  year,  a  steady  decrease  has 
taken  place  since  the  inspection 
program  was  initiated  in  1937. 

The  commercial  potato  areas 
surrounding  Edmonton,  Brooks, 
Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and 
Cardston  all  show  fewer  dis- 
eased potatoes.  In  the  Calgary 
district,  which  was  free  of  ring 
rot  last  year,  a  trace  of  the 
disease  reappeared.  However, 
potatoes  from  the  diseased 
fields  were  disposed  of  through 
commercial  outlets  so  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  using 
them  for  seed. 

The  potato  fields  of  750 
growers  involving  7,200  acres 
were  inspected.  This  included 
all  commercial  growers  in  areas 
where  potato  planting  permits 
are  required. 

Alberta  has  the  most  exten- 
sive survey  for  ring  rot  in 
western  Canada  and  this 
service  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  decreasing  the 
contagious  disease  in  com- 
mercial crops.  • 


Ranch  Raised  Fur 
Shows  Price  Drop 

Fur  farmers  in  Alberta 
obtained  a  total  of  $2,582,442 
through  the  auction  and  private 
sale  of  160,366  pelts  during  the 
1952-53  year  ended  August  31. 

A  general  decline  over  last 
year's  prices  was  experienced, 
although  production  has  in- 
creased more  than  8,000  pelts. 

The  highest  prices  were 
obtained  for  two  fishers  which 
sold  at  $25  each,  with  43,098 
mutation  mink  averaging  $22 
apiece.  The  largest  number  of 
pelts  sold  were  those  of  the 
standard  mink.  A  total  of  114,- 
367  of  these  ranch-raised  ani- 
mals averaged  $14  each  for  a 
total  of  $1,601,138. 

Other  pelts  sold  included  58 
marten,  which  averaged  $20 
each;  2,764  silver  fox,  averag- 
ing $12  each;  and  77  blue  and 
white  fox,  averaging  $10  each. 
In  addition,  Alberta  fur  farmers 
exported  a  total  of  810  live  ani- 
mals from  the  Province  for  a 
total  of  $69,000.  These  included 
standard  and  mutation  mink, 
marten  and  chinchillas. 

There  was  a  total  of  882  fur 
farm  licenses  granted  in  1952- 
53.  Fur  farms  declared  a  total 
of  223,425  animals  valued  at 
$3,829,286.  Standard  and  muta- 
tion mink  accounted  for  $3,616,- 
674  of  that  total.  • 


Alberta  Health  Grants 
Aid  Hospitalization 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Public  Health  paid  out  approxi- 
mately $9,500,000  in  1952  for  the  active  treatment  hospitalization 
of  residents  of  the  Province. 

Part  of  this  amount  was  in  the  form  of  grants  and  payments 
to  approved  hospitals  throughout  the  Province,  part  in  the  form  of 
reimbursements  to  municipalities  who  provided  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  their  residents,  and  part  was  expended  in  the  operation 
of  Provincial  Sanatoria  and  Mental  Hospitals. 

Payments  directly  to  approved  hospitals  accounted 
for  almost  half  of  the  total  amount.  A  per  diem  grant  of 
70  cents  per  patient  day  for  1,694,276  days  amounted 
to  $1,186,044,   including    some    adjustments  carried 
over  from  1951  accounts.  Maternity  care  was  provided 
for   214,826   patient   days   for  a   total   payment  of 
$1,368,922  to  approved  and  private  hospitals. 
In  Alberta,  maternity  hospitalization  is  provided  free  of  charge 
up  to  a  maximum  of  12  days  for  residents  of  the  Province.  In 
addition  any  maternity  patient  providing  for  her  confinement  in 
her  home  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  $40.  During  the  year  34  such 
claims  were  received  for  a  total  payment  of  $1,360.  Pensioners 
were  provided  with  free  hospitalization  for  179,016  patient  days 
in  1952,  for  a  payment  of  $1,164,339.    Other  payments  to  the 
hospitals  included  $46,456  for  19,357  orthopaedic  patient  days, 
$284,924  for  the  hospitalization  of  poliomyelitis  patients,  $61,884 
for  the  diagnostic  hospitalization  of  persons  suspected  of  having 
cancer  and  $9,276  for  the  hospitalization  of  sufferers  from  rheuma- 
toid arthritis. 

Assistance  Doubled 

Government  assistance  to  Municipal  Hospital  Districts  and 
municipalities  providing  for  the  hospitalization  of  their  ratepayers 
and  contract  holders  almost  doubled  in  1952.  Reinbursements  by 
the  Department  of  Health  to  these  local  authorities  totalled 
$1,316,831  in  1952,  for  553,701  patient  days  as  compared  with 
$684,474  in  1951  for  371,571  patient  days.  At  the  end  of  1951 
it  was  estimated  that  the  government-assisted  municipal  hos- 
pitalization plan  was  in  effect  in  an  area  populated  by  630,000 
people.  By  the  end  of  1952  coverage  had  increased  to  an  approxi- 
mate population  of  845,000. 

Sanatoria  care  is  provided  free  for  any  Alberta  resident 
suffering  from  any  form  of  active  tuberculosis.  The  hospitalization 
of  such  patients  cost  the  Department  of  Public  Health  $1,042,714 
in  the  fiscal  year  1952-53. 

Patients  suffering  from  mental  illness  and  admitted  to  one  of 
the  Provincial  active  treatment  mental  hospitals  are  provided  with 
hospital  care  and  complete  medical  treatment  at  a  cost  to  the 
patient  of  $1  a  day,  if  he  is  able  to  pay.  The  cost  of  this  service 
amounted  to  $3,107,572  in  1952-53. 

Special  Services 

Special  services  payments  for  the  pension  group  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952-53  amounted  to  $632,217,  including  $471,707  for  com- 
plete medical  coverage,  $99,058  for  dentistry,  $14,262  for  optom- 
etrists' examinations,  $46,066  for  glasses  and  $1,122  for  other 
special  services.  A  numerical  increase  in  the  pension  group  plus 
an  increase  in  demand  and  cost  of  providing  services  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  over  the  1951-52  grants  which  totalled 
$491,596. 

In  the  matter  of  hospital  construction  grant  payments,  the 
fiscal  year  1952-53  ended  the  first  five-year  program  covering 
the  payment  of  construction  grants  as  shared  by  the  Provincial 
and  Federal  Governments.  During  this  first  five-year  period,  the 
total  amount  of  construction  grants  available  from  Provincial  and 
Federal  Governments  amounted  to  $8,661,426.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  period,  total  construction  grant  payments  made 
amounted  to  $5,894,021,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,767,404. 
Of  this  remaining  balance,  commitments  had  already  been  made 
whereby,  when  the  construction  is  completed,  further  payments 
will  be  made  totalling  $2,767,404. 

The  present  fiscal  year  starts  another  contemplated  five-year 
program  on  behalf  of  hospital  construction  grants,  and  the  amount 
available  to  be  shared  by  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments 
for  this  purpose  is  $896,984  per  year.  • 

Payments  From  Fund 
Total  $147,232 

Payments  made  from  the  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  1953-54  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
totalled  $147,232. 

This  leaves  a  surplus  of  $142,152  from  the  total  of 
$289,385  collected  during  the  year.  Money  for  the  fund  is  obtained 
from  $1  fees  charged  for  each  motor  vehicle  registration.  • 


Alberta's  Population 
Passes  Million  Mark 

The  population  of  Alberta 
has  passed  the  million  mark, 
according  to  figures  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  An 
official  estimate  has  placed  the 
present  population  of  the 
Province  at  1,002,000  persons. 

This  figure  is  based  upon  the 
1951  official  census  of  939,501 
persons.  Figures  for  the  monthly 
rates  of  births,  deaths,  immi- 
gration and  emigration  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been 
checked  against  the  1951  cen- 
sus, giving  an  accurate  official 
estimate  of  the  present  popu- 
lation. 

Alberta's  population  has  in- 
creased about  441  percent  since 
it  was  formed  as  a  Province  in 
1905.  The  official  census  figures 
for  1906  placed  the  population 
at  185,195  persons.  The  ensu- 
ing census  showed  a  rapid 
increase  in  population.  From 
1906  to  1911,  the  population 
doubled  as  immigrants  sought 
to  develop  the  fertile  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  new  Province. 
This  influx  continued  through 
the  First  World  War,  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  Second  World 
War,  and  is  still  being  recorded 
today. 

The  first  census  was  made  in 
1881,  when  Alberta  still  was  a 
part  of  the  North  West  Terri- 
tories. In  that  year,  18,076 
people  were  registered  as  being 
residents  of  the  district.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  population  figures 
from  1881  until  the  present 
date: 

Year  Population 

1881   18.076 

1891   25,277 

1901    73.022 

1911       „  374.295 

1921    588.254 

1931    731.605 

1941    796.169 

1951    939.501 

1953  1.002.000 


Aerial  Photo  Survey 
Finished  In  Alberta 

An  aerial  photographic  sur- 
vey of  Alberta's  255,000  square 
mile  area  has  been  completed 
by  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  the  compilation  of 
maps  from  the  photographs  is 
nearing  completion. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Department  will  have  available 
to  the  public,  some  600  maps 
covering  every  portion  of  the 
Province. 

The  maps  will  aid  companies 
and  individuals  who  must  work 
in  the  little-known,  almost 
inaccessible,  areas  of  the  Prov- 
ince. Primarily  a  service  to  oil 
companies,  the  aerial  surveys 
will  also  be  of  assistance  to 
land-owners,  prospectors,  trap- 
pers, forestry  officials  and  in- 
dustries. 

The  aerial  photographic  sur- 
vey of  Alberta  has  taken  four 
years  to  complete  and  cost  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000.  • 
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WITHIN     OUR  BORDERS 


Most  Game  Laws  Obeyed 

Wildlife  Survey  Aided  By  Hunters 


(A  photo  story  by  Alberta  Government  Photographer  Chuck  Ross) 


During  the  open  season  on  ducks  and  upland  game,  patrols  from  the  R.C.M.P.  and  Alberta  Game  Branch  check  hunters  ior  game  infractions  and  compile 
valuable  data  on  the  wildlife  situation  in  the  Province.  At  left.  Constable  W.  G.  Neale  checks  the  shotguns  of  two  hunters  while  George  Mitchell  (kneeling 
centre)  biologist  for  the  Game  Branch,  assisted  by  D.  Weisser  (right),  checks  pheasants  for  weight,  color  and  signs  of  disease.  In  the  centre  photo. 
Game  Warden  Jerry  Pelchat  checks  the  shotgun  of  Ted  Bulanda  of  Redcliff  to  see  if  it  is  properly  plugged.  At  right.  Game  Warden  Pelchat  inspects  the 
pheasants  killed  by  C.  B.  Syer  of  Saskatoon,  and  A.  Macdonald  of  Rosetown,  Saskatchewan.  Many  hunters  are  inspected  in  the  open  fields,  while  others 

are  stopped  at  checking  stations  set  up  on  district  highways. 


Trunk  compartment  of  an  automobile  is  checked  by 
Sgt.  C.  E.  Gray  to  see  that  hunters  have  not 
exceeded  their  limit.  The  number  of  ducks  taken 
by  the  hunter  above  were  within  the  legal  bag 
limit. 


In  the  autumn,  when  hunters  dust  off 
their  shooting  jackets  and  polish  up  their 
shotguns,  the  Game  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  is  ready  to  capi- 
talize on  the  nimrods'  success  to  learn  more 
about  the  wildlife  in  Alberta. 

Routine  checks  for  infractions  of  the 
game  laws  are  necessary  to  see  that  the 
legal  number  and  sex  of  birds  are  taken, 
shotguns  are  properly  plugged  and  hunters 
have  licenses.  But  at  the  same  time  these 
legal  inspections  are  being  made  the  Game 
Branch  is  checking  to  see  if  any  birds  show 
signs  of  disease,  or  if  an  area  is  poorly 
suited  for  certain  species.  Already  this  year, 
the  Game  Branch  has  found  that  scientific- 
ally fed  pheasants  average  about  one 
pound  more  than  their  wild  relatives. 

On  one  check  made  of  upland  game  and 
duck  hunters  in  the  Bassano  and  Tilley 
area,  only  three  out  of  almost  350  hunters 
stopped  were  violating  regulations.  Two 
were  hunting  without  licenses  while  the 
third  had  shot  a  hen  pheasant. 


One  of  the  few  offenders  detected  in  a  day's  routine 
check  was  found  by  Const.  B.  Kirkoff  at  a  checking 
point  near  Brooks.  The  hunter's  shotgun  inspected 
by  the  constable  was  improperly  plugged. 


In  the  photo  at  left.  Biologist  G.  Mitchell  (right)  removes  viscera  from  a  pheasant  for  examination  while  D.  Weisser  (left)  records  the  details.  Hundreds 
of  viscera  samples  are  tested  for  disease  to  give  an  overall  picture  of  the  health  of  the  wildfowl  in  Alberta.  At  centre,  a  checking  point  is  set  up  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bassano  by  R.C.M.P.  officers  Sgt.  C.  E.  Gray  and  Const.  W.  Lee  to  inspect  cars  for  bag  limits,  licenses  and  firearms.  In  the  photo  at  right, 
D.  Weisser  weighs  a  pheasant  for  statistical  data  while  the  trio  of  Saskatchewan  hunters  owning  the  birds  look  on.  Investigation  has  shown  that  pheasants 
Released  from  the  Alberta  Government's  hatchery  at  Brooks  weigh  an  average  of  one  pound  more  than  the  wild  birds.  This  is  attributed  to  scientific 

feeding  methods. 


